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THE DISAPPEARING RIGHT OF 
PRIVATE PROPERTY 



BY DANIEL, F. KELLOGG 



At every general election held in the country in the last 
few years — with the exception, perhaps, of last year — there 
has been a considerable increase in the vote cast for the 
Socialist candidates; and the fact has been commonly al- 
luded to as offering the strongest evidence of the develop- 
ment in the United States of a body of Socialist opinion pure 
and simple, that is, of a Karl Marx Socialism or of a Social- 
ism as interpreted by the great German leaders of this 
school of thought. But among our practical politicians and 
close observers of political affairs the tendency has been to 
regard the development as not so much a growth of real 
Socialism as of popular discontentedness, for general 
reasons, with the two old political parties of the land. Both 
these parties have passed, according to the views enter- 
tained by many people, into a state of senility, boss-ridden 
and outworn ; and new political platforms, if not new parties 
altogether, are demanded. After a time, it is optimistically 
argued, thousands of those who have been voting the Social- 
ist ticket will return to former allegiances, the old parties, 
in the mean time, having ridden themselves of the bosses and 
put themselves in accord with progressive ideas. But this 
hopeful and favorable view has of late sensibly diminished 
even if it is still admitted that a true Karl Marx Socialism 
is probably not really gaining ground. It is not the Social- 
ist vote, but the spirit behind the pseudo-Socialism — an hos- 
tility to wealth as such, and to the enjoyment by people of 
the accumulated fruits of personal industry that — despite 
the vehement assertion of the new "Progressivism" that 
such hostility is neither manifested nor desired — is filling 
the sober-minded citizens of these United States, and espe- 
cially those who have managed to place a little money in 
the bank, with dismay. 
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However it may be vaguely and tenderly defined, there 
has been going on with us in recent years and is now pro- 
ceeding with giant strides a rapine of private property for 
public benefit and an organization of political action based 
upon the idea that the State should furnish individuals with 
conveniences, comforts, and luxuries which in all countries 
and in all past times it has been supposed that individuals 
should procure for themselves. It is a movement that is 
characterized not simply by a silly and fatuous humanitari- 
anism and an extraordinary degree of unreason, but by 
obvious motives of plunder and by attempts which have now 
become unglossed and unveiled to make the poorer classes 
of the community favored both in taxation and in the appli- 
cation of general law itself. The oft-repeated motto of one 
of the great newspapers in the city of New York, and a 
newspaper that is by no means the most radical among the 
metropolitan journals, is, " Tax wealth, not poverty," by 
which it is, of course, suggested that poor people shall not 
bear any share of the burdens of maintaining society and of 
executing the laws of the land, but that the cost thereof shall 
be provided by those who, through frugality and hard work, 
have managed to lay by a surplus store of property after 
taking care of the current needs of themselves and their 
families. The parlous state into which municipal credit has 
fallen all over the United States is due to the tremendous 
over-expenditures of municipalities for the pleasure and 
comfort of their inhabitants — that is to say, to an eager and 
reckless authorization of these expenditures by the mass of 
people in these cities who are actuated by the notion that the 
burden of the expense will fall in only a small degree upon 
themselves personally; and while this theory is in part 
fallacious, it is not wholly so, since the loss has fallen in 
fact chiefly upon owners of real estate who have been unable 
to recoup themselves by higher rents. A fair instance of 
the process is that afforded by the experience of the city 
of New York, which is now putting out hundreds of millions 
of dollars in the construction of new subways in which 
people will be transported long distances at nominal 
charge. None of these subways could be built or operated 
at private expense, even if a franchise were to be freely 
granted by the city, unless a much greater charge for per- 
sonal use of the convenience could be obtained than that 
which is now imposed. It is not intended to make the 
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present article a catalogue of incidents like the foregoing, 
for they are matters of the common and every-day knowl- 
edge of intelligent people; bnt something like an adequate 
realization of the stage at which democratic government in 
our country has arrived and of its willingness to prostitute 
itself to the work may be gathered by some deliberate con- 
templation of the rider to the Sundry Civil Appropria- 
tion Bill passed in June at the extra session of Congress. 
This was a clause placed in the bill which forbade the De- 
partment of Justice to spend any portion of the three 
hundred thousand dollars set apart for its use in the en- 
forcement of the anti-trust law in any proceedings directed 
against either farmers or members of labor unions ; and the 
bill containing this restriction was signed by a President 
who, in his book entitled The New Freedom, laid eloquent 
and elevating emphasis upon the necessity of maintaining, 
at any hazard and every cost of personal sacrifice, the 
equality before the law of all individuals and all classes of 
people in our country. 

It cannot fail to be noted that what the President and the 
Congress have done here is to find a way, and carry it out, 
of evading the Constitution of the United States, and that, 
if they are successful in so doing, there is little of like nature 
that they cannot do. A straightforward law exempting 
farmers and members of labor unions from the operation of 
the anti-trust statute would be promptly declared unconsti- 
tutional by the courts, but a means by which the great 
constitutional safeguards of equality and justice can be 
smothered has been discovered, nevertheless. What Con- 
gress has done has been, practically, to proscribe the busi- 
ness interests of the country, except those that can be classed 
in farming or labor-union category, by means of a bill of 
attainder ; and, now that the first step of this kind has been 
taken, can it be any wonder that business men are alarmed 
in no small degree as to what may be the second? 

Of more amiable nature, but thoroughly illustrative of the 
current tendency, are the measures that have recently be- 
come laws in many States and strenuously urged in others, 
providing for minimum wages for women. Those familiar 
with the debates in the various State Legislatures when 
these laws were passed say that there was very little atten- 
tion paid to the monstrous economic fallacy involved in the 
proposed statutes. The sole argument for the enactments 
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was that " they would be popular things to carry through," 
and the fundamental theory obtaining in the matter, if any 
theory obtained at all, was that the general capital of the 
country should be drawn upon unlimitedly in order to main- 
tain wages of working people at a certain rate. That the 
rate of wages received by laborers depends, like everything 
else, upon relations between supply and demand, and that the 
country might be impoverished in an effort to set these rela- 
tions aside, were questions that were entirely unheeded and 
were not even asked. Another development of like nature 
has been the statutes recently enacted in many States pro- 
viding for "full crews" on railroad trains — that is to say, re- 
quiring that railroad companies should man their trains with 
a certain number of trainmen irrespective of the question 
whether the trains could not. be manned with perfect effi- 
ciency by a smaller number. These are laws that have not 
been indorsed by public-service commissions or by anybody 
except the railway labor unions ; and they were passed, as is 
now frankly admitted, in a spirit of outright demagogy, and 
in the same spirit in which the Government of the United 
States was induced in the early 'nineties to pass laws and 
to spend uncounted millions in an effort to keep silver metal 
at a higher value than that to which it was entitled by 
natural law. The memory of the colossal financial and 
business panic which was induced thereby has apparently 
faded from the public mind. 

The railway business, as one deriving its life from a public 
franchise, has, naturally, been the one that has suffered most 
through impositions of this kind ; and it is now obvious to all 
persons of intelligence that, because of the increased cost of 
railway operation, due to increases in the pay of employees — 
supported up to the present time by public sentiment — 
and the expense necessitated by obedience to orders 
of State and National utility commissions, the railway 
business itself is being driven into the ground. Invest- 
ment in the stocks of railway companies has appar- 
ently ceased. Not a banker can be found who will 
recommend these stocks to a purchaser; and the sub- 
stantial reason therefor is that even bankers and experts in 
investment matters, not to speak of average individuals, find 
themselves unable, because of the attitude of the public, to 
form any accurate judgment of the present or future value 
of railway properties. With the railroads no longer able to 
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pay dividends upon their stocks that will invite investment 
therein, or to borrow money for pressing demands, Govern- 
ment ownership of the railways is, of course, inevitable ; and, 
as the Government will not be able to operate the railroads 
any more economically than the former owners did, and will 
undoubtedly operate them at greater cost, the transporta- 
tion of people and merchandise will have to be accomplished 
by means of money raised by taxation and the taxation will 
be so arranged as to be borne by the rich. 

Those who may be inclined to criticize this statement as 
fanciful and extravagant are respectfully asked to consider 
the present experience of our railroad companies with the 
new parcels-post scheme, originated by the Government, 
whereby the railroads are compelled to carry large parcels 
at a cost of seventeen million dollars in excess of the sum 
contemplated in existing contracts, and where the object 
specifically desired by the Government is to furnish to the 
people a cheaper means of sending matter by express or, in 
the words of a spokesman for the present National Adminis- 
tration, " to furnish competition for the existing express 
companies which the companies will not be able to meet." 
The worst phase of all this is that it serves to enhance 
the cost of living that is at the bottom of the trouble. 
So far as I know, there has never been any dissent 
among political economists from Ricardo's doctrine of 
Economic Rent, which is that the price of agricultural 
products is determined by the cost of the most costly part 
that is needed to feed the people. It must be such as to 
defray the cost of the usual rate of wages and to pay capital 
involved in the operation the usual rate of income. The 
bearing upon this of any obstruction placed in the way of a 
good railway service, including the construction of railways 
into all parts of the country where foodstuffs can be pro- 
duced, needs no elucidation. "With railroad construction in 
the country at an absolute standstill and the whole railway 
business under a ban, there can be little, if any, improvement 
in railway service and no reduction in the cost of living 
caused by a cheap transportation to market of agricultural 
products from the outlying parts of the country where agri- 
culture can be carried on. 

A general movement of the kind outlined is progressing 
with amazing speed through every ramification of our na- 
tional life. It is declared by those who regard it with toler- 
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anee, or at least profess to be not alarmed over it, that the 
same phenomenon is observable in Europe. On the other 
side of the Atlantic the weight of taxation, of death duties, 
income taxes, and so forth is, it is alleged, heavier than it is 
in the United States, and people submit to it without com- 
plaining that their countries are passing into a state of 
either Socialism or Anarchy. Even admitting, for the sake 
of argument, that this is the case, it remains for the future 
to disclose whether the taxation now suffered by the people 
of Europe will not be proved by events to be greater than 
they can stand and that it means, in essence, a contribution 
laid for the purpose of meeting current expenses upon cap- 
ital as distinguished from current earnings. But the con- 
tention is wholly unsound. The people of Europe are as- 
senting to this taxation, although recognizing it as a griev- 
ous burden, almost solely because of what they conceive to 
be the necessity of providing for additional armament. 
There is in Europe no craze, as there is in our own country, 
for reducing swollen fortunes or for raiding the rich by the 
method of making wealthy people pay all the taxes. " 

There is no reason to question the accuracy of the explana- 
tion commonly given as the fundamental cause of this condi- 
tion — that it is due to the increased cost of living; such in- 
creased cost being that inevitably arising from the disparity 
between the growth of our population in recent years and 
the quantity of our crop production. The figures of the 
thirteenth decennial census, as they have been informally 
but none the less officially given to the public, show that, 
while our population has increased twenty-one per cent, in 
the time covered by the census, the quantity of our crop pro- 
duction has increased but one per cent. The figures show 
likewise, as might be expected, that there has been an im- 
mense falling off, relatively, in the farm population of the 
country and an immense crowding of people into cities and 
towns. To a greater or less extent the same conditions are 
seen all over the world. But there are causes of the phe- 
nomena peculiar to our country, besides the social displace- 
ments induced by the higher cost of living. There may be 
particularly mentioned the increased influence through the 
years of a characteristic American dislike of anything like 
a careful, dispassionate, and thorough study of social ques- 
tions and of taking the amount of time and patience neces- 
sary for obtaining scientific knowledge in complicated mat- 
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ters ; nor is it too much to say that certain fallacies of eco- 
nomic thought seem to be almost ineradicable in the United 
States. One of these is the notion that there is a direct re- 
lation of cause and effect between railway capitalization and 
railway freight and passenger rates, an idea for which there 
has never been the slightest basis, but which has at all times 
mightily possessed the popular imagination. Another is 
the quantitative theory of money, which is highly plausible 
on its face to the average person, which has been the genesis 
of the greenback and fiat-money crazes that have perennially 
swept over the land, and notably displays itself in the present 
bill for the creation of a new banking system. To this 
day, even in the financial district in the metropolis of 
the country, the notion that gold is wealth or that mere 
money is wealth plainly controls the thoughts of people 
who, by education and general intelligence, might be sup- 
posed to know better; and it is open to very serious dis- 
pute indeed whether there are not more people in the United 
States who believe this theory to be true than there are those 
who do not. A community governed by a sentiment of this 
kind is not one where reason can be expected on the cost-of- 
living question. There is the mortifying reflection, too, that 
distrust of forms of concentrated wealth, suspicion of banks 
and bankers, and a general jealousy of people of means and 
especially of corporations, has always been latent with us; 
and, inasmuch as concentration of wealth and the division 
between classes has been more pronounced in other great 
civilized countries than in our own, and the so-called " idle 
rich" here less in evidence than elsewhere, the only imagin- 
able source of the peculiar intensity of this jealousy in the 
United States is, paradoxically, the greater love of money 
that prevails here, the greater desire of the average Amer- 
ican to become rich himself. Traces of this spirit were 
noticeable even during the good old times before the War 
of Independence, were pronounced after the French Revolu- 
tion, and became a political factor in the outbreak of opposi- 
tion in the early part of the last century to the first Bank of 
the United States under the leadership of Henry Clay, a man 
whom no one, even in his own day, called a radical. 

Finally, an element of immense force in the present crisis 
is the decay in recent years, in the United States, in religious 
beliefs. With the very general sweeping away or at least 
great modification of orthodox religious ideas and the failure 
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of substitution in their place of ethical standards, the old- 
fashioned principles of right and wrong, of Meum and Tuum 
have also largely disappeared; so that it has naturally fol- 
lowed that the security of property is no longer looked upon, 
as it once was, as just as essential to the interests of society 
as the security of human life itself. From many points of 
view it has become the great current question and is one of 
plain honesty and dishonesty. Specifically and directly, the 
source has been twofold: The influence of sensational jour- 
nalism, which includes that of the muck-raking magazines, 
and the propaganda of ignorance, unrest, and discontent 
which, for a decade, has been simmering in the so-called and 
miscalled " Chautauqua assemblies." Reference is un- 
necessary to the first of these, except to point out that it has 
been proved impossible for the old-time decent and conserva- 
tive journalism of instruction to withstand the temptation to 
take the larger profits to be gained through muck-raking. 
Indeed, conservative journalism is no longer a paying propo- 
sition, and is rapidly dying out. The extent of the influ- 
ence exerted by the self-styled " Chautauqua " gatherings 
is only slightly understood in the Eastern part of the coun- 
try, probably because these assemblages are comparatively 
uncommon in the East. There are, however, about three 
hundred and fifty " Chautauqua " organizations in the coun- 
try having permanent plants at summer places where the 
population entirely disappears with the close of a summer 
season lasting, usually, a couple of months; about three 
hundred other organizations having " plants " — mostly con- 
sisting, of course, of auditoriums — at towns or cities having a 
permanent population and where the Chautauqua sessions 
sometimes held in the winter-time have a more limited 
duration than at those first named; and from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand meetings, usually held in cir- 
cus tents or other temporary places and conducted under 
the auspices of Lyceum Bureaus whose organization does 
not differ materially from those of the old lyceums 
known to a former generation. The word " Chautauqua," 
as attached to all these organizations, is a misnomer. None 
of these has any connection with the original Chautauqua 
Sunday-school Assembly on Chautauqua Lake in New York 
State, and the word Chautauqua as used in reference to them 
should really be an uncapitalized adjective. 
It is not intended to be asserted or intimated that 
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the general tenor of the talk heard at these assem- 
blages is of a Populist or Socialist character. The 
people in attendance there are the best elements of the 
communities in which they are located. They are re- 
spectable, orderly people and are of the class which is 
the backbone of our national life. Originally formed, how- 
ever, in imitation of the Chautauqua Sunday-school Assem- 
bly, where the subjects discussed were of a religious or at 
least of a very serious character, the tendency has been at 
these gatherings toward lectures, discussions, and entertain- 
ments of a lighter vein, which, if in no way of a vulgar 
character, are yet of an essentially popular sort. Great dif- 
ferences also exist between the characters of different assem- 
blies. Those designated as strictly summer places have re- 
tained the primitive spirit more closely than any other, while 
the circus-tent meetings, such as those to which public atten- 
tion has been prominently directed during the present sum- 
mer in connection with the speeches of Mr. Bryan, have come 
to partake of the nature of mere traveling theatrical organi- 
zations. As may be supposed, the trend of the talk heard at 
these meetings has been continually toward a greater radical- 
ism. They are not places, taken as whole, where an hearty 
welcome is given to conservative or really scientific speakers, 
but where popular and rural prejudices are catered to and 
where the heresies and vagaries of the day are exploited. 

Summing it all up, the position assumed at this time by 
a great mass of people in our country seems to be as follows : 
" We hear it explained that the higher cost of living is due 
to many natural and seemingly inevitable causes — to the 
relatively decreased supply of foodstuffs here and in the 
whole world, to the desire of people everywhere to live 
better than they did formerly, to foolish but more or 
less successful efforts of labor unions to obtain higher 
wages for a lesser number of hours of work, which 
has served, necessarily, to decrease the general productive- 
ness of the nation and enhance the cost of the articles that 
are finally offered for sale, and to other forces of like 
nature. We are not interested in these explanations at 
all. We propose to stay in the cities if we wish to and we 
do not propose to be driven out upon the farms where our 
labor might be better paid and could be utilized in greater 
degree to the general advantage. We propose to go on in- 
creasing the population of the country if we wish to, and the 
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State owes us a comfortable existence even if we bring forth 
children that are nnfit for the battle of existence. "We see 
that yon, onr neighbors, have been more fortunate than we 
have, and have managed to get more money together; and 
this money we propose to take for our own use, not exactly 
by means of highway robbery, but none the less by main 
force through the operation of law and by means of votes cast 
in State and National Legislatures by representatives who 
will do our bidding. We do not care for the right and wrong 
of the matter or for what you call ' the former conservative 
way of looking at these things.' If you say that all this 
will result in a general dispersion of property, in a destruc- 
tion of the capital of the country and an ultimate reign of 
universal poverty, we say we do not care whether it will or 
not. Such an event will probably not come in our own time, 
if it comes at all. After us the deluge." 

Daniel F. Kellogg. 



